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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 


with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 


by Senator CHaries B. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by RerResenTATIvE Freperick W. Macrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


. ‘The survey records also point out that all State Legislatures will he meet- 


Burnita S. Matthews, Miss. — 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


to secure for women complete equality | 


Equal Rights 


Women Legislators Increase 


OMEN have taken a firm hold in the legislative life of the country, a 
nation-wide survey of November election results conducted by the 
National League of Women Voters discloses. : 
With the coming of the New Year the names of 145 women will be carried 
on the rosters of 38 State Legislatures. This is a gain of 19 over the record 
established in the Legislatures of 1927 and 1928 when 126 women served. 
The Republicans are in the majority. The political representation of the 
1929 women legislators is as follows: Republicans, 100; Democrats, 38; no 
party designation, 5; non-partisan, 2. 


Outstanding results of the 1928 November election in regard to women 
Jawmakers are listed by the League of Women Voters as follows: 


fae 1. First woman elected to the Iowa Legislature. 

2. Connecticut leads with the largest number of women, having 
20 as compared to 15 in 1928. 

3. Fifteen women are serving as State Senators. 


4, Approximately twelve women have been re-elected to their 
fourth terms. 


5. Gains were made in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Vérmont, West Virginia, and Washington. 


6. Losses were sustained in California, New Hampshire, New 


Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Tennessee. 


7. Sixty-eight women who sat in the last Legislatures were 
re-elected. 


There will be no women serving in the 1929 Legislatures of the following 
States: Alabama, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, a — | 
North Carolina, South Dakota, and Tennessee, 


ing in 1929 with the exception of those in five States: Alabama, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia. 


It is an encouraging sign of the times that the number of women in 
Congress and in the various State Legislatures mounts steadily from year 
to year. As lawmakers women are making an excellent record for themselves, 
thus opening a new field for public service for their sex. That sixty-eight 
women were re-elected to State Legislatures is in itself good evidence of their 
probity and efficiency. There is something very pleasant in the thought that 
never since the world began were there as many women in the United States 


Congress and in the various State Legislatures as there are in this New Year 
that has just begun. 


Women Are Still on. Trial 


OME innocent person unaware of the sex antagonism that men have 

displayed toward women throughout the ages might ask, apropos of 

_ Gertrud Baer’s article, “Sex Elections,” why such a proceeding should 
discriminate against women. 


If the feminine voters of Germany or any other country cast their ballots 
in favor of the Clerical Party, then the Radicals deem women’s vote a menace. 
In France feminine devotion to the church is thought a valid reason for with- 
holding woman’s suffrage. Conservative influences, however, also profess to 
be afraid of women—they are dangerous, emotional, extremists. 


And so we get it from both sides. Whatever we do, is wrong. But men 
as a sex are not criticized though individuals and political parties may be. 
The masculine type is held to be the norm of humanity; the feminine merely 
a freak, a sport, a by-product. We are still outsiders, confined (theoretically) 
in a mysterious oasis called the home. The pioneer women who broke into the 
human race by way of the professions, industry, education, had to pay the 
price of admission. Succeeding generations following in their footsteps 
entered free. 


Mary WInsor. 
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Sex Electionsin 


N “Die Frau im Staat,” Gertrud Baer 

says that Article 125 of the German 

Constitution, which guarantees “free 
and secret elections” has been repeatedly 
violated. Elections have frequently oc- 
curred in which the voters were divided 
according to sex. Use has been made of 
ballots that were different in color, or 
marked with the letter “F” (Frau), or 
deposited in different ballot boxes, or 
voting would take place in separate booths 
—all this in order to make it possible to 
distinguish the voting of one sex from 
the other. | 

This constitutes a betrayal of the 
secrecy of the elections. Who demanded 
this? What purpose does it serve? Vari- 
ous answers were given in response to 
these questions. In the office of the Fed- 
eral Election Bureau these “gex-elections” 
were attributed to the wish of the politi- 
cal parties in certain districts. In Bar- 
men, for instance, all parties wanted it. 

In the office of the Minister of the In- 


terior responsibility was laid on “science,” 
innocent science, in search of statis- 
tical material! How this material was 
gathered and for what purpose is shown 
in Vol. 315, Part VI, of the Statistics of 
the German Reich. It is here estimated 
that the “number of those who voted in 
these separate elections amounted to 6.86 
per cent for the election of May 4, 1924, 
and 5.75 per cent for December 7, 1924. 
Although only a, relatively small propor- 
tion of the electors took part in these 


separate elections, nevertheless the results _ 


are sufficient to make plain the difference 
in the political standpoint of the two 
sexes. It is clear that the women in 
larger proportion supported the parties 
for nationalism and the church.” 

So these are the conclusions of 


“gceience!” But we do not find these learned 


men taking at all into consideration that 
the women voters have had only six years 
of political experience and training, while 
men have had fifty-six years! And what 


Ruth B. Pratt—New York’s First 


UTH BAKER PRATT, the first wo- 
R uum to be sent from the Empire 
State to Congress, believes that the 
rights and opportunities of men and wo- 
men should be equal. 
In a letter to the New York City Com- 
mittee of the National Woman’s Party, in 
answer to its questionaire regarding her 


position on the Equal Rights amendment, — 


Mrs. Pratt seemed to be under the mis- 
apprehension that the amendment might 
tear down existing legal safeguards. : 
This letter, written during her campaign 
for election to Congress from the Seven- 
teenth New York Congressional District, 
said: 

“T am in favor of equal rights and op- 
portunities for all individuals, men and 
women alike, but I feel that we should 
work for the strengthening of safeguards, 
so that they apply to all individuals, 
rather than to tearing down any of those 


which now exist, Surely where individ- — 


uals give equal service there should be no 
discrimination because of sex.” 


In its reply the Woman’s Party pointed 
out to Mrs. Pratt that in many states 
laws regulating the hours of labor apply 
to both men and women and not to women 
alone, and that safeguards in family life 
and in industry, so frequently mentioned 
as applying to women only, as a matter 
of fact apply to both sexes in many 
States; that the amendment is a mandate 
to the States to equalize their laws, but 
each State could still decide how it pre- 
ferred to equalize them; that wherever 
States have laws applying to women alone, 
there would be no reason why those States 


could not extend the same laws to men 
workers also, as has already been done 
in some States. 

Mrs. Pratt was also the first woman 


ever elected to the New York City Board © 


of Aldermen. Her work there won high 
praise from the public and the press. 
New York newspapers, Republican and 
Democratic alike, agreed that her courage, 
her high sense of public duty, her per- 
sistence in watching after the vast city’s 
business, her energy, and her good faith 
made the Board of Aldermen more use- 
ful and more interesting as well. She 
was the only Republican on the Board, 
and as a minority as to sex and party 
affiliation, she made a reputation rarely 
made by any Alderman, much less a min- 
ority Alderman. Her particular’ work 
on the Board of Aldermen was a close 
watch on the city’s expenditures. 

Before she became a candidate for Al- 
derman, Mrs. Pratt’s life had largely 
been devoted to social activities, music, 
her family, and welfare work. She was 
born in Massachusetts, and educated at 
Dana Hall and Wellesley College. She 
spent a year and a half at the Conserva- 
tory of Liege, Belgium, studying the vio- 
lin, but of late years she has not continued 
her playing. | | 

When she returned to the United States 
in 1903, she married John Teele Pratt, 
lawyer, financier, and director of many 
railroads and corporations. He was a 
trustee of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
which was founded by his father, Charles 
Pratt, an associate of John D. Rockefeller 
in the formation of the Standard Oil Co. 
Mr. Pratt was a classmate of President 


statistics would reveal the fact that every- 
thing is done in the office-holding class 
to hinder the development of a political 
sense among the feminine officials—for 


‘the express purpose of making them pli- 


able and obedient “voting cattle” for the 
nationalistic and clerical parties? 

With regard to the election of May 20 
both men and women protested against 
this violation of the secret ballot spe- 
cifically guaranteed by the Constitution. 
But again the Constitution was disre- 


garded by the authorities atid the sexes, 


in many districts, were again divided. The 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom is taking a prominent part 
in these protests. The case came up on 
October 21st in the Election Tribunal of 
the Reichstag and a most interesting dis- 
cussion took place between judges, the 
representative of the Government, and 
Gertrud Baer, who appeared in behalf of 
the voters whose rights have been thus 
flagrantly ignored. 


Congresswoman 


Calvin Coolidge, and he and Mrs. Pratt 


were frequent week-end visitors at the 


White House. He was interested in poli- 
tics, having been chairman of the National 
Budget Committee, which was. responsible 
for working out the executive budget sys- 
tem under which the Federal Government 
is now operating. Mr. Pratt died in June, 
1927. 

Mrs. Pratt has five grown children, and 
one grandchild. Her oldest son, John T. 
Pratt, Jr., cast his first vote in November, 
1925, for his mother when she was first 
running for the Board of Aldermen. Her 
second child, Virginia, now Mrs. Robert H. 
Thayer of Boston, is a sculptor. Sally, 
the third child, is Mrs. James Jackson, Jr., 
of Boston. Phyllis, 16 years old, and Ed- 
win, 15 years old, are both in school, 
Phyllis at the Foxcroft School and Ed- 
win at Groton, Connecticut. 


Mrs. Pratt has been particularly active 


in the Neighborhood Teachers’ Association 
for teaching English to foreign-born 
women, She was the backbone of this or- 
ganization which carried 200 classes into 
the homes of these women, teaching them 
the English language and the fundamen- 
tals of American citizenship. 

During the war, Mrs. Pratt was chair- 
man of the Women’s Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, which sold some $700,000,000 
worth of Liberty bonds, and a member of 
the Mayor’s Committee on National De- 
fense in 1918. 


She was vice-president of the Junior 
League, and a governor of the Colony 
Club. She is a golf and tennis enthusiast. 
Her city home is at 7 East Sixty-first St., 
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and her country estate is at Glen Cove, 
Long Island. 


Mrs. Pratt was drawn actively into 
politics in 1924, when she supported Frank 
J. Coleman, Jr., now a Federal District 
Court Judge, as the organization candi- 
date for leadership of the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District against Schuyler Meyer, 
from whom she drew the women’s support 
and helped to win by a good majority. 
She was made an associate leader of the 
District and later treasurer of the District 
Organization. It was Mr. Coleman who, 
in 1925, prevailed upon Mrs. Pratt to ac- 


cept the nomination for the Board of Al- 


dermen. 


IGHT women will take the oath of 

office as members of Congress when 
the Seventy-first Congress convenes, four 
of them new members and four of them al- 
ready members. The new members, be- 
sides Mrs. Pratt, are Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick, Republican, Oongressman-at-large 


from Illinois and Ruth Bryan Owen, 
Democrat, from the Fourth Florida Dis- 
trict. A special election on January 9 
will add another, Mrs. William A, Old- 
field, Democrat, of Arkansas, who is un- 
opposed as her husband’s successor in 
Congress. Those already members who 
have been re-elected are Mary Teresa Nor- 
ton, Democrat, Twelfth New Jersey Dis- 
trict; Florence Prag Kahn, who had both 
the Republican and the Democratic nomi- 
nation from the Fourth California Dis- 
trict, but who is a Republican; Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Republican, Fifth Massa- 
chusetts District; and Katherine Lang- 
ley, Republican, Tenth Kentucky District. 
Of these, Representative Norton takes 
much the same stand on Equal Rights as 
does Mrs. Pratt, although she is more defi- 


nitely and perhaps more unalterably in . 


favor of industrial legislation for women 
only. Representatives Kahn and Rogers 
have not stated definitely their position on 
the Equal Rights Amendment, but Repre- 


Equal Rights 


sentative Rogers has proposed an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution 
empowering Congress to pass industrial 
legislation for women and children, thus 
putting herself on record. 


Mrs. Owen and Representative Langley 
are definitely supporting the Equal Rights 
Amendment, Representative Langley hav- 
ing made her stand known in a speech she 
made at National Headquarters shortly 
after she became a member of Congress, 
and Mrs. Owen having written a letter to 
EquaL Rieuts, stating that she is for 
Equal Rights between men and women in 
every respect. | 

The Seventy-first Congress wiil have 
women members from every section of the 
country—New England, the West Coast, 
the Middle West, the South, and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Three are Demo- 


-crats and five are Republicans, with the 


active supporters of the Equal Rights 
Amendment divided between the two part- 
ies. | 


~ Which Is the Weaker Sex? 


has recently been organized in 
this country. From time to time 
in heart-rending complaints it calls our 
attention to the perilous position occupied 
by that ever-diminishing half of mankind, 


A FEDERATION for Men’s Rights 


the members of which not so very long ago _ 


were accustomed to style themselves the 
lords of creation. Men feel themselves 
menaced by the growing majority of wom- 
en. It is possible that the day may actu- 
ally arrive when the compact majority of 
the women citizens will demand the 
equality guaranteed them by the consti- 
tution and make use of their rights. Then, 
gay these enthusiasts for men’s rights, 
our sex will be able to save itself only by 
force of arms. 

How soon will this occur? A radical 
English anti-feminist has lately painted 
the fate to which his fellow-males are 
destined in the blackest colors. Accord- 
ing to him, the activity of women in poli- 
tics and the professions is dragging civi- 
lization straight to ruin. “We men,” he 
says, “will gradually become more super- 
fluous for the maintenance of the family. 
The time will soon come when we shall 
only be valuable in perpetuating the hu- 
man race. When things have reached the 
stage where women can manage the gov- 
ernment and economic life and all the 
work of the world by themselves, then in 
the first serious time of dearth or famine, 
the thought will arise; why tolerate un- 
necessary mouths? Sanguinary street 
battles will stamp out all males, with the 
exception of a few to ensure the future of 
the race. However, as soon as ectogenesis 
is established that will also be superfluous. 
Through it, woman will be freed from the 
last fetter with which sex yet hampers 


By Helene Scheu-Riesz of Austria 


her and what will become of the men 
then ?” 


This fantastic shriek of apprehension is 
one of the many forms in which Man’s 
extraordinary, primitive, mystic’ fear of 
Woman manifests itself. This fear-com- 
plex is undoubtedly derived from infantile 
dependence on the mother and domination 
by her; it transforms itself later into 
the more or less subconscious wish to 
oppress this overpowering feminine in- 
dividuality and leads to the cult of mas- 
culine domination, which is even now ar- 
riving at the point of destroying itself. 

This complex is, however, not developed 
everywhere to the same degree. It seems 


to be weaker the further we travel towards ~ 


the West; notably in those countries 
where women are not merely promised 
equality in State constitutions and elec- 
tion platforms but are actually given 
a considerable share of work in all de- 
partments of life. In England and Amer- 
ica women have not such extensive rights 
on paper as we have but men admit them 
to all important positions as co-workers 
and entrust to their hands responsible 
tasks of public administration. They are 
mayors of cities and officials; in many 
States in which education is especially 
advanced, they make up the majority of 
school officials. | 


But even in these countries women are 
complaining that they do not receive 
equal pay for equal work and are making 
a stand against the so-called protective 
legislation which tends to make many re- 
munerative and socially dignified occu- 
pations a special prerogative of men. Re- 


cently thirty-three women’s organizations 
have protested in London against this type 
of legislation.. 

_ Radical Feminists say that special legis- 
lation for women is in reality legislation 
to protect men against feminine competi- 


tors, the last bulwark behind which men, 


trembling, but in vain are seeking refuge. 
Highly paid night-work as typesetters and 
printers is forbidden to women. Why then 
should they be permitted to work at night 


as nurses? It has an anachronistic ring — 


that women should be shut out from cer- 
tain trades because “their long hair and 
long skirts and their numerous petticoats 
are apt to become dangerously entangled 
in the machinery while they are cleaning 
it.” The expert will smile at this and the 
Feminists will ask not without justifi- 
cation: “Is not the woman with her 
short hair and short skirt, her short 
sleeves and light clothes better suited to 
such work than the man with his long 
flapping sleeves and trousers?” The wom- 
en doctors in the Congress of the afore- 
mentioned thirty-three women’s organi- 
zations pointed out that statistics show 
a longer span of life among women; to 
this must be attributed the fact that wom- 
en are always in the majority, although 
more boys are born than girls. The wom- 
en physicians draw the conclusion—a law 
for the protection of the men is necessary. 
“No doubt,” they say, “the longevity of 
women is rising, that of men is falling. 
Both sexes ought therefore to be shielded 
by law, or if one is feebler than the other, 
then it is certainly the male.” 

Within our Austrian boundaries we do 
not by a great deal dare to claim so much, 
in spite of equal voting rights and the 
assurance of the Constitution that there is 
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no difference before the law between male 
and female. The first to break this law 
are the lawyers. They have defended, 
most strenuously and persistently, their 
profession against the intrusion of women 
and now, when they must open the uni- 
versities and the degrees to women they 
try to preserve their offices to the last drop 
of blood, so to speak. The judges, repre- 
sentatives of justice, the law incarnate, 
decline to admit a woman, even if she 


should be much better qualified than her 


male competitors. State and city offices 


are bestowed upon women as stenog- 


raphers, etc., 


Everywhere, indeed, the women are 
considered admirably fitted for poorly- 
paid, laborious and blind-alley positions. 


There are more women teachers than men 


but very few in the higher posts. In the 
Austrian Ministry of Education for many 
years there is only one woman official 
among hundreds of men: in the City 
School Council of Vienna only 10 per cent. 
are feminine. And yet this is a profes- 
sion in which the woman’s voice should 
be at least of equal importance to men’s. 

Is it really the dread of the woman and 
are the men really,on the defensive, while 
women fight the desperate battle for this 


new existence, in which the world war— 
a men’s war—has left them miserably 
stranded? The woman cannot retreat 
from this battlefield and on her victory 


hangs the life of the race. But the other 


question is not yet answered—which is 
the weaker sex? Women want to have 
this problem solved and are eagerly await- 
ing the solution. Some in order to win, 
either with the man or without him, at 
last and practically that equality which 
theoretically has been guaranteed them, 
but others are ready after the manner of 
mothers to place themselves beside the 
weaker to fight in their behalf. 


Work and Equal Pay 


IR: My attention has just been called 
S to your editorial comment in the issue 


of October 10 upon the action of the | 


National Woman’s Party in opposing the 
candidature of Governor Smith because of 
his opposition to Equal Rights for women 
in industry. You defend Governor Smith’s 


support of legislation “limiting weekly 


working hours and night work for wom- 
en,” and declare that “women’s trade 
unions, social workers, and social scien- 
tists are virtually a unit in supporting 
such laws, for the simple reason that they 
_ prevent certain indefensible forms of ex- 
ploitation of the labor of women, who are 
less well organized than men, and thus 
less “capable of protecting themselves 
against deleterious practices in industry.” 
It may interest you and your readers to 
- learn that here in England we have 
watched the gallant fight of the National 
Woman’s Party for equal industrial rights 
with the greatest interest. Our own ex- 
perience has shown us that the only ade- 
quate protection of women lies in giving 
them equal conditions of work and equal 
pay. Under a system by which women 
wage-earners are “protected” by a series 
of restrictions based not upon the nature 
of work but on sex, women are still at 
the bottom of the wage market, the worst- 


French Women Renew Campaign 


HEN the French Parliament re- 

\ K convened, French suffragists again 

“took up their watch before the 
Senate chamber, which they started last 
June after the suffrage bill was refused 
even fifteen minutes consideration in that 
Session, 

As before, they were arrested. On No- 
vember 6, the day on which millions of 
women in the United States were going 
to the polls, in Paris twenty-eight women 
were taken to police-stations for quietly 
walking or sitting near the Palais du 
Luxembourg, in which the Senate meets 
with ribbons on their hats bearing the 
words: “La femme doit voter,” or “Les 


An Open Letter from Lady Rhondda to 
the New Republic, Which Appeared in 
the Issue of November 28, 1928 


paid and, as you, sir, acknowledge, the 
least organized section in the industrial 
community. 


“Protection” in the form of restriction 
on women was first advocated in this 
country by men in the days when women 
were voteless. The first English Women’s 
Trade Union League organized by working 
women consistently opposed legislative 
sex restrictions. Experience has proved 
that prohibtion of night work means loss 


of well-paid employment_to hundreds of. 


women. In this country the newly devel- 
oping industry of women electrical engi- 
neers has been crippled by night-work pro- 
hibitions. 


Paris, Mrs. Wisborg of Sweden, Women 
Workers’ delegate, opposing “protective” 


legislation, stated that a whole class of 


well-paid women had been driven out of 
the printing trade completely by restric- 
tions. 

In this country the ninit important pro- 
fessional women’s organizations work for 
equal conditions of employment, such as 


By Katharine Ward Fisher 


Francaises veulent voter.” 


three police stations, some up to nine 
o’clock in the evening. 


The following brief story of the day is 
drawn from the accounts given by Jane 
Nemo in La Francaise and by Maria Ve- 
rone in Le Droit des Femmes. Mile. Nemo 
is a member of the Union Francaise pour 
le Suffrage des Femmes. Mme. Verone, 
an attorney, is the president of the Ligue 
pour le Droit des Femmes, and a member 
of the International Advisory Council of 


In 1927, at the International 
Conference of Trade Union Women in. 


Three groups 
- were held for different periods of time in 


the National Union of Women Teachers, 
the Federation of Women Civil Servants, 
the Women Engineers and the Women’s 
Electrical Association, the Open Door 
Council, the Women’s Freedom League, 
and St. Joan’s Social and Political Alli- 
ance (the Roman Catholic women’s organi- 
zation) and this society, and have all 
taken a firm stand on this matter. 

This October, at York, the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain at 
its annual conference, at which 800 dele- 
gates represented women’s societies of 
every kind and occupation, passed by an 
overwhelming majority a resolution de- 
manding that in industrial legislation all 
regulations and restrictions in regard to 
conditions of work should apply equally 
to men and women. 

Englishwomen are realizing that with- 
out equal conditions of work equal pay © 
is almost impossible. Low pay handicaps ~ 
adequate organization, and ill-organized, 


low-paid labor will always be liable to 


exploitation. The only real protection 
for women lies in equal pay and improved 
organization, and we congratulate the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party on their champion- 
ship of this principle. 

RHONDDA, 


London. Chairman, Six Point Group. 


the National Woman’s Party. Both were 
leaders in this mild demonstration and. 
both were arrested. 

In all, half a hundred women took part. 
When they tried to approach the entrance 
to the Senate, they were roughly dispersed 
by the police. Some were struck. Others 
were hurt by being hustled and pushed. 
One woman who said to a policeman, 
“Don’t shove me. I was wounded in the 
war,” got the reply, “That’s nothing to 
me. 99 

A sergeant shouted at them: “No back 
talk! If you had to earn your bread you 
wouldn’t be here. French women! Who 
One 


cares about that? Get out of here.” 
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unlucky passer-by, a stranger to the suffra- 
gists, stopped to ask one of them a ques- 
tion. A policeman pounced on her and 
took her off to the station. Even war- 
widows were arrested as they rode in auto- 
mobiles, displaying the statement, “War- 
widows are sacrificed by the pension-law. 
If women voted, such injustice would no 

longer be seen.” — 
_ Whenever they could, the women talked 
and gave out literature to the ever-growing 
crowd. Mlle. Nemo even slipped past the 
police and appealed to a Senator, who 
shook hands with her and accepted the 
leaflets she offered. | 

Some women who seated themselves on 


CORRESPONDENT writes to the 

Woman’s Leader, official organ of 

the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship (England) : 

“Tt was a refreshing sign of the times 
when Lady Heath gave her lecture recent- 
ly on her solitary flight from the Cape to 
Cairo, that the chairman made no allusion 
to the sex of the flyer in referring to what 
he called the feat which had done most to 
make British aviation respected by all na- 
tions. Not so long ago stress would have 
been laid on the wonder of a woman being 
able to perform it, but in the year 1928 
‘nous avons changé tout cela.’ No one who 
heard Lady Heath’s modest and matter of 
fact account could fail to marvel at the 
intrepidity and resource necessary to ac- 
complish such a journey. One shudders 


to think what it might have meant to have — 


gone astray in the wilds of Africa. Lady 
Heath did not go astray to any serious 
extent, but near Bulawayo she was at- 
tacked by sunstroke and was practically 
unconscious for hours. When she came 
to her senses she found herself lying on the 
ground surrounded by native girls who 


a bench, as any person is supposedly free 
to do, were driven off by policemen, who 
ordered them to “keep moving.” When 
they resisted this unwarranted interfer- 
ence, fifteen of them were arrested. Among 
these were Mlle. Nemo and Mme. Verone. 
At the station house they asked what of- 
fense they had committed, and whether 


it was seditious to display the statement 


that “French women want to vote.” The 
officials could only say they did not know. 
Mlle. Nemo says it was amusing to see 
their expressions when Mme. Verone gave 
her name and they realized that they had 
a lawyer before them. 

A few days later Mme. Verone filed with 


A Great Feat 


were laughing at her. Her first thought 
was anxiety for her aeroplane, but for- 
tunately it was near, and still in a service- 
able condition. She was tended at first 
in a native hut, and regaled with a chicken 
cooked in all its feathers! In four days 
she was off again on her lone flight though 
she did not fully recover for a fortnight. 


“Lady Heath insists that anyone can 
learn to fly in fifteen or twenty lessons, 
and her description of the dawn breaking 
over the great forests made one realize the 
delight of flying in Africa. Although it 
was the rainy season she knew she could 
expect fine clear mornings. Rain came on 
regularly at 11 A. M., and a thunderstorm 
at 5 P.M. All her flying therefore was 


done early, and several of the stormy hours 


each day were devoted to tending her 
engine. For months before her flight she 
had served an apprenticeship to running 
repairs. | 
“Lady Heath made considerable breaks 
in her journey at times. Once the possi- 
bility of a buffalo hunt proved an irresist- 
ible attraction to linger. 


It was a most 


Equal Rights 


the public prosecutor a formal complaint 
against the Commissaire de Police who 
ordered the arrests and against his su- 
periors who were responsible for the or- 
ders, charging them with illegal action in 
violation of the penal code. 

In concluding her story, Mme. Verone 
says: “If our opponents in Parliament 
think to silence us by such proceedings, 
they deceive themselves. Persecution 
never stopped the progress of an idea. On 
the contrary, it always helps it toward 
victory .. . Let us follow the example of 
the Anglo-Saxons; let us win by power 


what we have not been able to get by 


reason.” 


succsesful expedition (not from the point 
of view of the buffalo), the party returned 
with their steamer decorated with the 
trophies of five great beasts. After laad- 
ing at Cairo, for the first time Lady Heath 


was assailed by qualms. She was afraid 


she might miss sighting the small Island 


of Malta, where she wished to alight. 


“Sounding the British authorities as to 
the possibility of being provided with an 
escort she gathered their view was: ‘If 
we do it for this woman we must do it for 
everybody.’ On confiding her difficulties 
to a younger officer this youth suggested 
wiring to Mussolini asking him for an es- 
cort to Italy. Even Lady Heath’s auda- 
city quailed at the idea, but she did it, and 
received the answer ‘delighted.’ The Ital- 
ian escort set out but unfortunately lost 
its way. Eventually Lady Heath fol- 
lowed the coast line to Tunis, and from 
thence got across to Rome. | 

“For those readers who do not know the 
earlier record of Lady Heath it may be 
interesting to add that she is a B. Sc. of 
Dublin, and won her spurs in athletics as 
the Championess of the High Jump.” 


-China’s New Women 


modern Feminism has hit China with 

full force. But beyond doubt it is al- 
ready felt strongly in the national life. 

The list of forty-nine members of: the 
Legislative Yuan of the national govern- 
ment (which corresponds to the American 
Congress) contains two women, Soong 
Mei-ling and Cheng Sou-me. Two other 
women, Soong Ching-ling and Ho Ying- 
ting, are members of Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee and of the Political 
Council and Executive Yuan respectively 
(the latter corresponds to the President 
and Cabinet in America). 

Soong Mei-ling is Mme. Chiang Kaishek 
and usually is called Mei-ling (pronounced 
Mayling) Soong by foreigners. Soong 
Ching-ling is Mme. Sun Yat-sen. They are 


|: would be an exaggeration to say that 


By Thomas F. Millard 
(Reprinted from the New York Herald- 
Tribune of December 2) 


sisters and both..attended Georgia Wes- 
leyan College and were graduated from 
Wellesley College in America. Miss Sou-me 
Cheng is distinguished as China’s first 
woman judge and first accredited woman 
diplomat. She was educated in France. 
Those who know these women believe that 
their participation in government will be 
more than perfunctory. 

A case tried recently in the Shanghai 
Provisional Court attracted much atten- 
tion. A daughter of Sheng Kung-pao, a 
famous and wealthy mandarin of the em- 
pire and one of the most progressive Chin- 
ese of his day, sued to compel her brothers 


to give her an equal part in their father’s 
estate. By old Chinese custom daughters 
have no legal rights in their deceased par- 
ents’ estate, being dependent on the gener- 
osity of their male relatives. The Provi- 


gional Court decided in favor of the femi- 


nine plaintiff in the suit and thereby set 
a precedent that will go far toward estab- 
lishing the legal equality of women in 
China. | 

The Chinese press lately is giving at- 
tention to what is called an epidemic of 
girl suicides. In one month seventeen 
young Chinese girls ended their own lives, 
a majority by throwing themselves into 
the Whangpoo River. Disappointment in 
love is given as the reason for most of 
those acts. | | 

It is probable that in bygone times 
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many Chinese women committed suicide, 
some of them for love. But it is a new 


thing for Chinese society and the govern- 


ment to show concern about their fate. 
The head of the greater Shanghai munici- 
pality (Chinese) administration has had 
signboards placed at prominent jettys 
urging young women not to end their lives 
hastily. Some of these signs are vivid to 
a degree and depict a young girl about to 
cast herself into the river, while in the 
middle distance a corpse can be seen float- 
ing along. Pamphlets against suicide are 
distributed. 

One is not surprised that the movies 
and some other phases of up-to-date life 
in Shanghai are blamed for the so-called 
suicide epidemic among young Chinese. 
Nowadays the movies, and especially 
American movies, are blamed for many 
new social developments that cannot be 
easily explained otherwise. Chinese, and 
particularly the younger generation in 
Shanghai and other large cities, are becom- 
ing movie addicts. In the movie theaters, 
for the first time in China’s history, they 
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Women Street Car Conductors 
IFTY young women, divided into three 
shifts, each working eight hours, are 
conductors on the street car system of 


Matanzas, Cuba, and are no longer a fad, 


a war-time measure, nor even a noble 
experiment, according to a press report. 


To Train Turkish Women | 
LORE BOCCART, Belgian educational 
expert, has been called to Turkey by 
Gazi Mustapha Kemal to start vocational 
schools for girls so that they may be pre- 
pared to use the new freedom which Mus- 
tapha Kemal has set out to establish for 


women heretofore so submerged in that 
country. 


Equality in Afghanistan 
ING AMANULLAH of Afghanistan, 
against whom a revolt is being staged 
by reactionery forces, has abolished polyg- 
amy and granted women equal civil rights 


with men, along with other modern re- 


forms. His wife, Queen Suraya, visited 
Europe with him last year, and returned 
to work for the education of the women 
of her country. 


Viennese Opera Conductor 


Gertrud MHrdliczka, 24-year-old 

Viennese musician, has come the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman opera 
conductor in Germany, if not in Europe. 
She has been engaged as operatic coach 
and assistant conductor by the Augsburg 
opera, after having successfully directed 


Orchestras in Vienna, Bruenn, and 


Johannisbad. 
Fraulein Hrdliczka decided at the age 


see love and passion vividly depicted, and 
under the emotional reflex thus stimulated 


they may vent their love desires and dis- — 


appointments and frustrations in a fatal 
way. | 

Modern Chinese Feminists have copied 
America rather than Europe in forming 


their habits and ideas. Thatis plain. The 
American custom of almost complete so- 
cial freedom for young people of both 


sexes has taken hold here. 


One notes evidences of that on every 


side. Chinese boys and girls in their ‘teens’ 


go to tea dances and to cafes at night un- 


chaperoned, usually, it is true, in. parties, 
but often in couples. Hundreds of young 


Chinese girls work as paid dancing part- 
ners in the halls. These girls fall in love 
«with the young men they meet and then, 
when parental objection or other obstacles 
intervene, they are prone to act “on their 


own” and seek the easiest way out. 
Elder Chinese are concerned about all 


this, but they seem unable to diagnose and 


control these modern tendencies. 


Feminist Notes 


of 16 that she would make the attempt to 
invade the field hitherto almost the ex- 
clusive domain of man—that of orchestra 
conducting. She had the necessary 
musical background, for at the new 
Vienna Conservatory she had _ studied 
piano, violin, percussion instruments, 
harmony, history of music, instrumenta- 
tion, score reading, and composition. 
Her first appearance, in 1927, was a 
success and encouraged her to go on. 
Fraulein Hrdliczka says that her great- 
grandmother sang in the chorus at the 
Vienna premiere performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony in 1824. 


American Woman May Become M. P. 


N American women, Mrs. Charles 

Frederick Hoffman, who was born in 
New Orleans and who lived for a time in 
New York City, has become a British sub- 
ject and recently announced her candidacy 
for Parliament. She will stand for the 
constituency of North Norfolk on the Li- 
beral party ticket in the elections which 


are expected to take place next June. 
Lady Astor is also an American woman, 
and her career in the British House of 


Commons is well known in the United 


States. 


A Strike 


HEN the management of the Tokio 
Muslin Company recently tried to 


enforce an old rule of factory employ- 
ment forbidding any of the girl workers 
to marry, they all went on strike and tied 
up the big textile mill, according to re- 
ports in the labor press. Within a few 
days the company yielded and the girls 
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But the Feminist movement here is by 
no means all emotional and erotic. A 
bank managed by women for women ex- 
clusively is operating successfully in 
Shanghai. Several of the large Chinese 
banks have women’s departments. The 
Girl Scouts are gaining recruits steadily. 
Thousands of Chinese schoolgirls have en- 
thusiastically joined the student move- 
ment to build national military efficiency 
for defense. Chinese women are in medi- 
cine, in newspaper work, in music and art, 
in the movies, in education, in law, in 
sports, in almost every modern occupation. 
A.Chinese woman’s dentists’. and a Chi- 
nese workers’ union have just applied for 


recognition by the General Union of 


Workers. 


Feminism is not new in China. Chinese 
women always have worked. Chinese 
women at times have played important 
parts in the politics and government of 
this nation. Chinese women have been 
titled rulers of the country. But Femin- 
ism in China is taking new forms and ex- 
hibiting new effects. 


returned triumphantly to work, having 
won not only the right to marry when 
they pleased, without being penalized, but 
also the right to free baths every day. 


Woman Heads Bar List 
OR the first time in the history of the 
Massachusetts bar, a woman has led 


_ the list of those taking the examination. 


She is Celia Raphael, 21-year-old law 
school graduate and youngest of a group 
of 307 persons taking the examination. 

Miss Raphael was only 20 when she 
was graduated from the Northeastern 
School of Law. That was in 1927, and 


her degree was held back until she be- 
came 21. 


“Women and Children” 
HE Woman’s Leader, official organ of 
4 the National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship (England), makes the 
following comment on a discussion of an 
amendment to the Employmént of Wom- 
en, Young Persons, and Children Act 
(1920) which was defeated, thus saving 
women workers in England from another 
discrimination : 
“But not one voice was raised to pro- 
test against this way of limiting the em- 
ployment of adult women. Donbtless 
young persons ought not to work hours 
which, whether excessive or not in them- 
selves, disturb their regular sleep. Grow- 
ing boys and girls need punctual sleep. 
But to tell grown-up women that they 


must not work during dancing hours is 


a totally different affair. There is no need 


to stress the point in the pages of this . 
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journal. The pity is that the House con- 
tains no woman who can be counted upon 


to urge it there when there is need for 


doing so.” 


Industrial Equality in Switzerland 
NDUSTRIAL Equality is a live issue 


in Switzerland, Emile Gourd, retiring | 


president of the Swiss Association for 
Woman Suffrage, reviewing the activities 
of the Association during her fourteen 
years of service, says: 

“Our efforts in favor of Equal Rights 
have not been exerted in the political field 
only. In economic matters we have done 


The New Student, HE decision of 
November, 1928. the Treasury 
| Department that 
Mme, Ganna Wal- 


‘ska does not reside where, according to 
her own testimony and that of her hus- 


band, she does reside, calls attention to 
one of the legal discriminations which 
still harass the married woman. Under 
State and Federal law the woman who 
marries still exchanges for the theoretical 
privilege of wifehood a good many of her 
rights as an individual; among them her 
right to fix her own domicile. One won- 
ders why women continue to endure such 


indignities—for certainly it is their own — 


fault if medieval discriminations against 
them are still allowed to disfigure State 
and Federal statute-books. This is of 


course no logical reason why marriage 


should involve any legal disability for 
women that it does not involve for men— 
and vice versa. Women are citizens now ; 
their votes are eagerly sought by politi- 
cians of both parties. The vote is worth 
little enough, either for men or for women. 
If it is worth anything at all it is as a 
mode of wringing concessions to justice 
from unwilling politicians. Women can 
use that way if they will; and they will 
as soon as even a respectable minority of 
them attain a fitting sense of their dig- 
nity as human beings, and a realization 
that so long as the laws continue to dis- 
criminate against their sex, the dignity 
of every woman is injured by that dis- 
crimination whether she happens to be 
personally inconvenienced by it or not. 


SIGNIFICANT 


The Equal 

Rights Treaty event this au- 

(England), 


course of lectures 
on International 
Feminism, which 
came to a close last week. No one who 
had studied the subject, or who under- 
stood what equality of opportunity meant, 


November 30, 1928. 


supposed that Mr. Baldwin was right 


all that we could to lessen the unfortunate 
effects of the Washington conventions up- 
on the right of women to work. We have 
intervened to secure the appointment of 


women to the Federal Labor Bureau, and 


as labor inspectors. We tried, at the 
time of renewal of the agreement between 
employers and employees in the printing 
trades, to secure the abrogation of the 
tyrannical and unjust clause which ex- 
cludes women from this trade which is so 
suitable for them. We protested against 
the measures of exclusion put into effect 
against women at the time of the unem- 
ployment crisis in 1922; and by means of 


Press Comment 


when he made his now famous remark 
that, once the vote was won, women had 
equality with men before the law; but 
those who knew most about the women’s 
movement knew to what extent the vote 
had served as a rallying point and were 
puzzled as to how it would best be pos- 
sible in future to focus all the various 
inequalities. A focus-point is an impor- 


tant, an almost indispensable, asset to 


any movement. In these circumstances 
it is worth noting that the speakers in the 
Six Point Group series of lectures have 
almost all—from one angle or another— 
addressed themselves to the International 


‘Equal Rights Treaty upon which Doris_ 


Stevens gave the inaugural lecture. Here 
certainly is a focus-point, and at a mo- 


ment when the women’s movement is seek-. 


ing some all-embracing formula, it is sig- 
nificant to find one of the well-known so- 
cieties devoting its autumn series of meet- 
ings to discussing this treaty, and an- 
nouncing its intention of concentrating 


work upon it in the near future. 


The Laws of 


Succession 


EMINDERS of 


ties of the English 
laws of succession 
come when one’s 
daily paper on the 
same page has an account of the death 
of the Earl of Clonmell and the purchase 
of a portrait of Edward VI. For the 
Earl, according to the laws of the realm, 
was succeeded by an uncle, aged 75, and 
the King was succeeded by his sister Mary. 
The statutes made and provided would 
not permit the Earl to pass his title and 
estates to a female descendant, though 
he had several, but Mary’s succession to 
Edward was the rule of the kingdom 
which has no Salic law. There was an 
Edward once, the fifth of the name, whose 
crown passed on to his uncle Richard, but 
history, supported by Shakespeare, is of 
the belief that Richard aided nature and 
trifled a bit with law in order to gain the 
kingdom which later he offered to swap 
for a horse. 


New York Times, 
November 21, 1928. 


the peculiari- 


Equal Rights 


persistent effort we gained a feminist vic- 
tory in that law concerning government 
employees, as it was finally adopted by the 
Chambers, which, in its original form had 


seriously threatened to grade women lower 


than men. 
“And in connection with equality of % 

moral standards, the principle of which is 

as important as that of political equality, 

we made our voice heard at the time of | 
the passage of the federal law against the 
traffic in women, which was necessitated 

by the adherence of Switzerland to the 
international conventions of Paris and 
Geneva.” 


There are several women in England 
who are peers in their own right, the 
Baroness Clifton among them. Only mem- 
bership in the House of Lords is denied 
them and perhaps the right to devise their 
title to-descendants. But generally, save 
by special royal decree issued in times 
past, male peers must be succeeded by 


male peers and the daughters of earls 


must marry other earls if they want to be 
counfesses. From this arrangement royal 
crown princesses are barred, and that is 
why Mary and Elizabeth, the second Mary, 


Anne and Victoria have all ruled in Eng- 


land. With these intricacies of entail only 
the College of Heralds can accurately and 
intelligently deal, but they help to link 
England with her historic past. 


Do You Know— 
How To Conduct a Meeting? | 
PARLIAMENTARY USAGE 


By EMMA FOX 
Will Tell You How 
| Price, $1.00 Postpaid 
Order Through EQUAL RIGHTS, 
19 West Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


| | FOR SALE 

| At $10.00 a Volume 

EQUAL RIGHTS, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 
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Every State should have this permanent 
record of its own part in the world-wide 
struggle for Equal Rights. 
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